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ATLAS 
ELiIzABETH Morrow 


No granite mountains, no tempestuous seas, 

No weight of earth pulled giant Atlas down; 

His body bent to no poor loads like these,’ 

Blue heaven was his burden and his crown. 

Perhaps a rainbow strapped the sky in place, 

Heavy with stars across that straining back, 

Forever turned from morning light to brace 

All shining beauty in its stubborn pack. 

Jove’s thunder barking at his beard to flout 

His bondage could not shake him, he stood strong, 

Shouldering the sunrise, anguished arms _ stretched 
out 

Lest one tree miss his light, one bird his song : 

A simple god renowned for only this— 

Proud bearing on his back of others’ bliss. 


—The Century, August, 1927 


AS IT SEEMS TO DR. BUTLER 


Quoted from the Report for 1930 of the President of 
Columbia University, Dk. NicHoLas MuRRAY BUTLER 


Must Science Go the Way of the Classics? 


“It is hard to imagine anything more sad than the 
decline and fall of classical scholarship and classical 
teaching in American education, with the resultant 
paralysis in the development of our national under- 
standing and our national cultivation. The changed 
conditions of life and of knowledge being what they 
are, it would have been quite inipossible under any 
circumstances, as well as unwise, for the ancient 
classics to maintain their one-time dominance of the 
best type of secondary school and college education. 
An appropriate readjustment of their place in the edu- 
cational program would, however, have been something 
very different from the substantially complete downfall 
which has overtaken them. The Greek language and 
literature, Greek history, Greek eloquence, Greek 
philosophy and Greek institutional life, a knowledge of 
all of which is a sine qua non to an understanding of the 
intellectual and the spiritual life of today and to 
preparation for full participation in that life, have 
passed quite outside the range either of knowledge or of 
interest of the present generation of American students 
and their teachers. Latin, which bade fair to travel 
the same road, has been checked somewhat in its 
decline, but nevertheless its situation is perilous in the 
extreme. 


The effects of all this are apparent on every hand. 
They reveal themselves in a lack of historical knowledge 
and perspective, in a lack of acquaintance with what is 
the very best and most fruitful of human experience, 
and in a lack of understanding of the significance of 


ATIN NOTES 


those literally colossal achievemertits of the mind-and-—— 


spirit which made ancient Greece and Rome im- 
mortal, no matter what fate may befall their history, 
their literature and their institutions as elements of an 
educational program. With all these have come also 
increasing carelessness of good manners and a sorry 
lowering of literary and artistic standards. 

This decline and fall, it must be admitted, has been 
hastened and made certain by the attitude and in- 
fluence of a host of those who were themselves teachers 
of the classics and who were engaged in the promotion of 
classical scholarship. They saw fit to supplant under- 
standing of the ancient world with a myriad of minutiae 
of highly specialized learning, and to push far into the 
background the vitally important art of interpretation 
which is the essential element of real teaching.” 


WILL LATIN BE A LIVING TONGUE? 


In his radio discourse to mankind, Pope Pius XI 
spoke in Latin, a tongue admirably fitted to the dignity 
of the occasion. It was noticeable that he spoke it as 
if it were a modern language. 

Apart from the exalted quality of the message, his 
hearers were impressed by the melody and rhythm of 
the speech. 

It had the sonorous cadences of Cicero and the easé 
and smooth flow that make Virgil’s poetry a delight to 
this day. 

After listening to it, one feels that Latin is not dead, 
but is indeed a living language. 

The sonority of the Latin also surcharged the English 
version, which was read following it. A fine piece of 
prose, it was written also by Latin scholars. 

True, fine English can be written by those who know 
little Latin—Lincoln, for example. But Lincoln 
became a master of prose by studying Milton, who was 
Cromwell’s Latin secretary. \ pe 

Most of the modern languages are rooted in’ Latin, 
and its study is of material profit. That miracle, the 
radio—now installed at the Vatican—may yet bring 
about the revival of Latin as a vital language. 


Editorial Page of the New York American, 
Feb. 13, 1931 
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NEO—LATIN 


Contributed by Harry E. WepEcK, 
Brooklyn, New York 


The Pope’s radio address in Latin comes like a lin- 
guistic trumpet blast. It is one more proof of the uni- 
versality of the Latin language. The newer sociologists 
have been attacking the Latin language, but, like the 
phoenix, it persists in a lusty, vigorous life. 

There are two types of Latin that flourish actively. 
One kind, somewhat academic perhaps, but still vivid, 
tends to translations of works like Robinson Crusoe 
into a pliant, colloquial Latin. The other type uses the 
Latin language not for academic exercises but rather as 
a medium of expression, like the ‘‘Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis,’’ issued by the Vatican. 

In the first type of Latin we have an abundant 
variety. In 1807 there was published in Paris a Latin 
translation of Robinson Crusoe. The translator, F. J. 
Goffaux, left France at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution and spent a few years in England, where he 
acted as French tutor in English families. He returned 
to France and became professor at the Lycée Impérial. 
His translation, made from a German version, is some- 
what abridged. A re-issue of the Latin translation was 
published in London in 1927. 

T. R. Glover has transfused R. L. Stevenson’s ‘‘A 
Child’s Garden of Verses’? into whimsical, metrical 
Latin. Arcadius Avellanus has given us a Latin 
“Treasure Island,’’ Insula Thesauriensis. A story by 
Dumas, dealing with D’Artagnan, has also been trans- 
lated, and likewise stories from E. A. Poe. An attempt 
has been made to turn Omar Khayyam’s “‘Rubaiyat”’ 
into Latin prose, while Professor Geyser has, in the 
Musa Americana series, translated a number of Amer- 
ican, English, and Irish songs and poems, including 
“The Deserted Village’ and Gray’s ‘‘Elegy.”” The 
same writer has produced a Latin version of Shake- 
speare’s drama, “Julius Caesar,’”’ in accentual iambic 
verse. 

For the convenience of scholars internationally, the 
introductions to the Teubner and Oxford series of 
classical texts are written in Latin. 

In the second type there is, to begin with, the case of 
the Ethiopian Bishop who on his visit to Rome con- 
versed with the Pope in Latin. The Ecumenical 
Council held a few years ago in Chicago brought to- 
gether priests from remote corners of the earth and 
made Latin a frequent medium of intercourse. The 
Public Orator at Oxford University, in presenting 
candidates for degrees, introduces them with Cicero- 
nian eloquence. The Bishop of Einsiedeln in Switzer- 
land issued a Latin proclamation during the World 
War. The Dominican House at Washington stages an 
annual Disputatio Solennis in mediaeval dialectics. 

It is particularly in the ecclesiastical sphere that 
Latin has retained its active, living nature. The priest 
is the direct descendant of the wandering scholar and 
the monk who pored over his illuminated manuscripts 
in the dim scriptorium. The Archbishop of York still 
signs himself Ebor., an abbreviation alluding to the 
Latin name of York. Canon Law, taught in the na- 
tional colleges at Rome, is expounded in Latin by 
Italian professors. And although the Latin may not 
be Ciceronian in diction or Roman in pronunciation, it 
would have been familiar to the patristic writers, to 
Jerome and Tertullian. At the Vatican Councils 
Bishops of different nationalities assemble and pro- 
nounce discourses and hold forth extemporaneously in 
Latin. Although the Roman pronunciation is not used 
universally, there is usually little difficulty in under- 
standing. At a Council held in 1869, a certain Bishop 


Ullathorne writes about the speakers and comments 
enthusiastically on the fluency of the Hungarian dele- 
gates. In New York State, at Maryknoll Seminary, a 
training ground for priests destined for the foreign 
mission field, there is frequent occasion to send out 
letters in Latin to Chinese priests, who themselves 
speak and read Latin. Theology is taught in Latin at 
the seminary. A Korean student, who had been 
taught ecclesiastical Latin, came across a text of 
Caesar’s Commentaries. He plunged into the book 
and read it through with eagerness and understanding. 


There are numerous magazines in Rome, published 
by the national Roman colleges, in which the medium 
is Latin. “Alma Roma’”’ is one such periodical. ‘“‘Mne- 
mosyne,’’ a Dutch publication, written entirely in 
Latin, is purely philological. The Encyclicals issued by 
the Vatican are written in Latin. Like the economic 
situation, Latin encounters its moments of depression; 
but it recovers itself unfailingly, and still goes marching 
on. 


THE ITALIAN ISSUE OF VERGILIAN STAMPS 


In October of 1930 the Italian government issued a 
series of beautiful commemorative postage stamps in 
honor of the two-thousandth birthday of its great epic 
poet, Publius Vergilius Maro. The profits accruing 
from the sale of these stamps are to be devoted partly 
to restoring Vergilian monuments. 

The drawings for the designs were done by Dr. 
Corrado Mezzano. The designs all appear in similar 
open gables. On one supporting pilaster in all cases is 
printed secondo millenario Virgiliano, and on the 
other, antiquam exquirite matrem (Aen. III, 96). Below 
each illustrative design is a quotation from Vergil. 

On the 15 centesimi stamp, Helenus directs Aeneas 
toward Ausonia with the words ecce tubi Ausoniae 
tellus: hanc arripe velts (Aen. III. 477). On the 20 cent. 
stamp Anchises points out to Aeneas a vision of the 
future greatness of Rome, tu regere imperio populos, 
Romane, memento (Aen. VI, 851). On the 25 cent. 
stamp, Aeneas kneels on the bank of the Tiber and 
prays to his newly found destined country, salve fatis 
mihi delita tellus...hic domus, haec patria est (Aen. 
VII, 120, 122). The design on the 30 cent. stamp is a 
symbolic figure of a mother with two children. The 
accompanying quotation is salve, magna parens frugum, 
Saturnia tellus (Georg. II, 173). On the 50 cent. stamp 
is a rural scene, the reaping and gathering of grain, 
with O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, agricolas 
(Georg. II, 458). The design on the 75 cent. stamp 
apotheosizes happy motherhood, interea dulces pendent 
circum oscula nati (Georg. II, 523). Aeneas and three 
of his crew greet the first sight of Italy on the 1.25 lire 
stamp, Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant (Aen. III, 
524). On the 1.50 lire stamp is a scene showing a fire 
in a hut and a shepherd piping to his contented sheep, 
hic focus et taedae pingues, hic plurimus ignis (Buc. 
VII, 49). A Roman warrior mounting his chariot is the 
subject of the design on the 10 lire stamp, et opes 
nobis et adhuc intacta iuventus (Aen. XI, 419). The 
design on the 8.50 lire air mail stamp of Jupiter sending 
forth his eagle on a mission into the boundless empyrean 
is most felicitously characterized by a quotation from 
the Aeneid (I, 278), his ego nec metas rerum nec tempora 
pono. 

RaLpH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN 
New York University, University Heights 

(This set of stamps is advertised by the American 

Classical League at 35 cents. Ed.) 
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-~ 0 LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 


A Translation by ARTHUR WINFRED Hopeman, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, of a hymn by Phillips 
Brooks written in 1868 under the inspiration of a Christ- 
mas Eve spent in Bethlehem. It was set to music by 
L. H. Redner and appears in church hymnals of today. 


O parve vice Bethlehem 
Tranquille, tacita, 

Dum dormitas nec somnias, 
Labuntur sidera. 

In viis fuscis fulget 

Aeterna lux tua. 

Quae sperant omnes aut timent 
Hic adsunt omnia. 


Maria Christus natus est. 
Sublimes angeli, 

Mirantes, mundum tacitum 
Custodiunt pii. 

O stellae matutinae, 
Partum mortalibus 
Adnuntiate; sint Deo 
Laudes, pax omnibus. 


Quam tacite mirum datur 
Donum mortalibus! 

Sic caeli bona dat Deus 
Humanis cordibus. 
Silenter adit Christus, 
Sed, turpis mundus sit, 

Si corda pandunt humiles 
Benignus introit. 


Divine puer, petimus 
Descendas, et pulsis 
Peccatis nostris hodie 
Nascaris in nobis. 
Evangelizant chori 
Iam gaudium piis. 

Huc venias Emmanuel, 
Nobiscum semper sis. 


High School Pupils Who Have Forwarded Interesting 
Contributions to the Service Bureau Since the 
January Issue of Latin Notes 


Their work appears in a large Scrapbook on the table near 
the entrance to the Bureau 


Harry Wheaton, Ogdensburg, New York 

Geraldine Rhoads, Belleville, New Jersey 

Florence Wright, Mamaroneck, New York 

Fannie Cooper, Elizabeth Hagood, Mildred Lewis, 
Barnwell, South Carolina 

Gretchen Geiser, Oberlin, Ohio 

Constance Jones, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Bryson Schreiner, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Mary E. Trottner, Mildred Hall, Gertrude Meyer, 
Wabasha, Minn. 

John Daubenspeck, Gertrude Grimwood, Verna E. 
Lewis, Margaret Isele, Allentown, Pa. 

The Classical Club, Salem, New Jersey 

Cornelia Samuel, Salem, New Jersey 

Senior Vergil Class, Hazleton, Pa. 

Thoreau Raymond, Taunton, Mass. 

Sally Dowty, High School, Central Falls, Long 
Island 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF ANATOMY 


By SPENCER TROTTER, Physician and Professor of Biology at 
Swarthmore College’. 


A curious and interesting history attaches itself to the names 
bestowed upon the various parts of the human body. Some 
belong to the Renaissance period; others go back to the time of 
Galen, i. e. to the first century of our era; others had their origin 
still farther back in the ancient classical world. In this inviting 
field, science and the Classics may happily go hand in hand. 
The old anatomists, in their endeavor to describe a structure, 
sought often for some familiar object by which to designate it, 
something that was both homely and appropriate. The result is 
that strange terminology of technical science which is at once the 
despair and the bugbear of the layman and the beginner. To 
let a name serve merely as a tag to a structure, however, and 
to neglect the allusion and the history which the name itself 
contains, is to miss half the delight in the work. A student of the 
Classics, too, may find it not unworthy of his time thus to con- 
template the lineaments of his being. 

Two sheets of tissue invest the delicate structure of the brain, 
protecting and nourishing it as a mother might her child. This, 
at least, was the way the ancient Arabic anatomists viewed it, 
and they called one by a name later rendered into Latin by dura 
mater. Their name for the inner, closely investing, sheet of 
nourishing blood vessels was later translated by pia mater. 
Between these two membranes is a tissue of threads and strands 
like a cobweb; hence its Greek designation, dpaxvoedys, ‘like a 
cobweb’. 

For the parts of the brain there is a wonderful array of pictur- 
esque terms. Its outer surface of gray matter is the cortex. This 
sheet of ‘bark’ is folded and crumpled into a strange and charac- 
teristic pattern. Each curve of the folding is a gyrus, ‘ring’. 
Between the folds are the ‘furrows’, sulci. In ordinary language 
we speak of these as ‘convolutions’ and ‘fissures’. The globe of 
the brain is divided into two hemispheres, and in the fissure 
between them the dura mater, curved like a sickle, forms the falx, 
its front end fastened to a bony knob that looks like the comb 
of a cock and so is called crista galli. The horizontal stretch of 
dura mater between the cerebrum and the cerebellum is the 
tentorium, or tent-like cover. Four rounded bodies joined closely 
together and lying deep in the center of the brain are the corpora 
quadrigemina. In front of them is a curious structure, shaped 
like a pine cone, the ‘pineal’ body, which the ancients regarded 
as the seat of the soul. In the base of each hemisphere is a mass 
of gray matter, out of which the optic nerve was supposed to 
emerge. The old anatomists likened this hidden structure to a 
room in a house, and hence called it thalamus. A patch of gray 
matter hidden deep in the hemisphere is called the claustrum. 
The posterior inner tubercle of the thalamus is the pulvinar, 
‘cushion’. Between the two thalami is a space, the third ‘ven- 
tricle’. The term ‘ventricle’ is applied to several such enclosed 


_ hollow areas throughout the body. Arching over this third 


ventricle is a band of fibers, the fornix, ‘arch’. The floor of the 
third ventricle falls into a funnel-like structure, the infundt- 
bulum, at the bottom of which is the pituitary body, so called 
from the ancient supposition that this structure secreted phlegm 
(compare Latin pituitarius). Leading back from the third to the 
fourth ventricle is a passage known as the iter e tertio ad quar- 
tum ventriculum; it is sometimes called the Aqueduct of Sylvius. 
A curious fold of gray matter plunges down toward the base of 
each hemisphere, which, from its fancied resemblance to a fish 
called the sea-horse, received the name of Hippocampus. At the 
bottom of the great fissure separating the two hemispheres is a 
band of tough fibres which the old anatomists called, on ac- 
count of its hardness as compared with the surrounding brain 
matter, the corpus callosum. 

Many other strange and interesting names applied to various 
parts of the brain might be enumerated, e. g. the midus hirun- 


1Professor Trotter wrote this article some years ago. He has 
now retired. 
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dinis, or the spur-like ‘calcarine’ fissure, or the bordering ‘limbic 
lobe (compare Latin limbus). 

From the brain one passes quite naturally to a consideration 
of the skull, a word derived from an old English dialectic source. 
The word calvarium, the top or dome of the skull (compare Latin 
calvaria, ‘skull’) is of interest in relation to the word Calvary. 
Of the bones that form the skull, the ‘parietals’ are walls. These 
are ‘occipital’ (compare Latin occiput), or ‘temporal’ (compare 
Latin tempora). The ‘sphenoid’ is a curious bone wedged in the 
base between the others (compare o@nvoedys, ‘wedge-like’). 
The ‘ethmoid’ is a sieve-like bone (compare %6yés, a ‘strainer’) 
through which the olfactory nerves pass to the nose. Other 
terms are ‘malar’ (compare Latin mala), and the ‘mandible’, 
the lower jaw (compare late Latin mandibula, from mandere, ‘to 
masticate’). ‘Genial’ ‘relating to the chin’, is from Latin gena. 
The ‘turbinal’, a scroll or wheel-like bone in the nose, reminds us 
of Latin turbo. The bar of bone that forms the side of the cheek, 
connecting the temporal with the malar, is the ‘yoke’; (zygoma, 
{vywpa); the two bones were thought of as yoked together. 
The eye socket, from its circular rim, is called the ‘orbit’ (compare 
Latin orbis). The hairless space between the eyebrows is the 
‘glabella’ (compare Latin glaber, ‘smooth’). The top of the head 
is indicated by a Greek term, bregma. Here, in infancy, a de- 
ficiency of bone formation leaves a space in which the pulsing of 
the blood flow to the brain may be seen and felt; this pulsing has 
given rise to the name ‘fontanelle’ (compare Latin fons). The ir- 
regular seams by which the various bones of the skull articulate 
with one another are ‘sutures’; the transverse one between the 
frontal and the parietals is the ‘coronal’, where the king's crown 
is worn. The fore and aft seam between the two parietals is the 
‘sagittal’, the arrow to the bowstring made by the coronal. 
The suture uniting the parietals and the occipital is called the 
‘lambdoidal’, from its fancied resemblance to the Greek letter 
lambda. 

The word ‘skeleton’ itself is of Greek origin, and means ‘dried 
up’, ‘withered’. In the structure of certain bones of the skull 
there is a spongy place between the outer and an inner harder 
layer which is known as the ‘diploé’, a term from the Greek, 
meaning ‘doubled’, ‘folded over’; the two compact layers are 
apparently folded the one on the other. Many openings, fora- 
mina, pierce the walls of the skull, especially its base; through 
these, nerves and blood vessels pass. Certain depressions or 
irregularities forming hollows have received the name fossae. A 
deep recess or an inclosure in a bone communicating with outer 
structures has received the picturesque name of sinus, the Latin 
word which, along with other meanings, denoted a bay or an 
inlet. This term is likewise applied to various recesses through- 
out the body, as in the case of the sinus venosus, where the blood 
pools just before entering the heart. Antrum is similarly used 
for the great cavity in the maxillary bone. A ‘condyle’ is a knob 
of bone articulating with a shallow depression or ‘glenoid’ 
surface; of these terms, the former is from a Greek word meaning 
‘a knuckle’, the latter from a Greek word meaning ‘a socket’. 
The word ‘vertebra’ comes from the Latin vertere; the body is 
twisted around on this axis. The first vertebra, on which the 
skull rests, is the ‘atlas’. In anatomy the articulation between 
the atlas and the axis vertebrae is known as the ‘atlanto-axial’. 
At the other end of the vertebral column is the sacrum; this part 
was once used as a dainty bit of sacrifice. Lumbar is from Latin 
lumbus, ‘loin’. The breast bone, sternum (oerépvov), from its 
fancied resemblance to a Roman dagger, has given rise to several 
interesting names. The upper portion is the manubrium, ‘handle’. 
The central piece is the gladiolus, ‘blade’; the pointed lower end 
is the ‘ensiform’. ‘Styloid’ is a name given to certain slender 
processes of bone: compare Latin stilus. A _ blisterlike protu- 
berance of the skull in the earbone of the carnivora is called the 
bulla. On the shoulder blade or scapula is the ‘acromium’, a word 
derived from the Greek; it = ‘the extremity of the shoulder’. 
The so-called collar bone is the ‘clavicle’, from Latin claviculus, 
diminutive of clavis, ‘key’, ‘bolt’. The arm pit is in technical 
language the axilla, the point about which the arm is rotated; 
compare Latin axis, English ‘axle’. On the scapula also is a 


process of bone which, in the fancy of the old anatomists, looked 
somewhat like the beak of a crow; hence they called it the ‘cora- 
coid’ (xdpaé, ‘a crow’). At the lower end of the vertebral column 
is a group of vertebrae, the vestige of a tail, the end bone of 
which, from its likeness to a cuckoo’s beak, was called the ‘coccyx’ 
(xéxxvé, ‘a cuckoo’). The arm bone is the humerus. In the 
fore arm is the radius, ‘a spoke’ or ‘a shaft’, and the ulna; its upper 
end is the ‘olecranon’ (#déxpavov), ‘the head of the ulna’, 
‘Carpus’ is the wrist (xdpwos). Fingers and toes are ‘digits’ 
(compare Latin digitus). Each one is made up of ‘phalanges’; 
the row of bones is likened to a line of battle. The haunch or hip 
bones with the sacrum form the pelvis, ‘a basin’, holding, as it 
were, the organs. Each half of the pelvis is an os innominatum; 
the designation is a declaration of inability to bestow a significant 
name. The socket of the hip joint is an acetabulum, ‘vinegar 
cruet’. The great bump on the upper and outer side of the femur 
is the ‘trochanter’, a word akin to rpéxw, ‘run’. This is the hip 
proper. Over the knee joint is the patella, or knee cap (some- 
times called the knee pan). Certain small bones are lodged in 
tendons where they cross joints, as in the thumbs; these are 
‘sesamoid’ (compare onedun, ‘sesame’). In the knee joint are two 
crescentic pieces of cartilage, each of which is a meniscus (compare 
unvicxos, ‘the crescent of the moon’). In the leg the larger bone 
is the tibia; the outer bone is the fibula. The bump on each side 
of the ankle is a malleolus, ‘a little hammer’. Tarsus means a flat 
surface, the flat of the foot (rapeds). The tarsal bone articulating 
with the tibia is the astragulus, ‘knuckle-bone’, a term Greek in 
origin. The heel bone is the calcaneum (compare Latin calcar, ‘a 
spur’), either as the part on which the spur is clamped, or, what 
appears more likely, its backward projection was viewed as a 
cock’s spur. Where tendons play over joints, there is a sac or 
‘bursa’ (compare fvpea, ‘hide’; ‘wine-sack’). 

Many of the skeletal muscles have names of curious origin. 
‘Muscle’ itself is from musculus, ‘a little mouse’, from the charac- 
teristic creeping motion of a muscle under the skin. The muscle 
that throws one of the lower limbs across the other is known as the 
‘sartorius’, from Latin sartor, ‘a tailor’, that being the gentleman's 
characteristic pose. The tough connective tissue binding the 
bones at joints is a ‘ligament’ (compare Latin /igare). The part of 
a muscle fastened into a bone is a ‘tendon’ (compare Latin 
tendere). The great tendon fastening the calf muscles to the 
heel was Achilles’s vulnerable point; hence it is called tendo 
Achillis. The ‘deltoid’, the fleshy mass on the top of the shoulder 
of a man, has a general likeness in form to the Greek letter delta. 
The ‘buccinator’ muscle of the cheek gets its name from the Latin 
buccinare, ‘to blow the trumpet’. The hollow space back of the 
knee is the ‘popliteal’ space (compare the Latin poples); the ten- 
dinous cords on either side are the hamstrings. The sheets of 
connective tissue which invest each muscle are picturesquely 
called the ‘sheaths’, and an extended lining of this tissue is known 
as a fascia, ‘fillet’. 

‘Cilia’ are the eyelashes (compare Latin cilium; and ‘super- 
cilious’). The thin and transparent sheet of membrane on the 
outside of the eye-ball is the ‘conjunctiva’, so called because it is 
joined with the mucous membrane of the nose through the tear 
duct. ‘The ‘iris’ is named from Iris, goddess of the rainbow, from 
its play of light and color, and ‘pupil’ is from Latin pupilla, a 
little girl, from the small images seen in the eye (compare ‘puppet’ 
and pupa). The fine net-work of nerves and fibers where the 
images really play is the ‘retina’, a word derived, perhaps, from 
the Latin rete. The ‘lens’ of the eye is shaped like a bean or a 
lentil. 

The ear is a mine of interesting and curious names. There is 
the concha, or outer shell of the ear, with its curved rim or helix 
(compare éé, ‘a spiral coil’); the ‘tragus’ gets its name from the 
Greek word for a goat, in allusion to the beard-like growth of 
hairs; the meatus is a channel leading inwards (compare meare; 
the sound, as it were, runs in); the tympanum is a ‘drum’. In the 
inner ear are the ‘labyrinth’ and the ampullae, or swollen ends 
of the semicircular canals, so called from their likeness in form to 
the Roman ampulla. The spiral cochlea, where all the music 
of the world sounds, gets its name from the Latin word for a 
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snail's shell. In it also are spiral passage-ways, or scalae, ‘ladders’ 
twisting around a central column, modiolus. The center of the 
tympanum is the atrium; above it is the ‘attic’. The bony pro- 
trusion back of the ear is the ‘mastoid’ (compare pacrtds, ‘a 
breast’, ‘a nipple’). 

In the throat, the soft palate hangs down like a bunch of 
grapes; hence it is called uwvula. The name ‘larynx’, ‘chest’, is 
Greek in origin; its cartilage, the ‘thyroid’, gets its name from the 
Greek word for a door-shaped shield. Below this is the ‘cricoid’, 
shaped like a signet-ring (xplxos), and inside the cavity are the 
‘arytenoid’ cartilages, whose name goes back to a Greek word for 
a pitcher. The wind-pipe, with its gristly rings, is the trachea 
(a term Greek in origin; it literally means ‘a rough artery’). 
Above the larynx is the horse-shoe shaped bone of the tongue, 
‘hyoid’, shaped like the Greek letter upsilon. In the folds of the 
throat are the ‘tonsils’ (compare tonsilla, ‘a sharp stake’, dimin- 
utive of tonsa, ‘an oar’). The trachea forks into two ‘bronchii’ 
(compare Bpeyxos, ‘windpipe’). The rima glottidis is the slit or 
chink between the vocal chords (compare rima, ‘a chink’; and the 
Greek word for tongue). 

The heart has ‘auricles’, from the little ear-like projections 
above the spaces so called, and a septum between its right and left 
halves (compare Latin saepes, saeptum). The heart, likewise, has 
‘valves’, valvae. The great trunk leading from the heart, the 
‘aorta’, gets its name from a Greek word meaning ‘that which is 
hung’, ‘a strap’, applied by Hippocrates to the bronchii, but later 
used by Aristotle for the vessel now bearing its name. ‘Artery’ is 
Greek in origin, but the source of the Greek word is not clear. 
Names of certain arteries come down from antiquity; thus 
‘carotid’ is from a Greek verb signifying ‘to stupify by com- 
pression’; the ancients believed that stupefaction was caused by 
squeezing these vessels. A large vessel springing from the ab- 
dominal aorta is called ‘coeliac’, ‘of the belly’, from  kotdos, 
‘hollow’. The arteries supplying the heart itself are the ‘coron- 
ary’ arteries (compare corona), because they twist around that 
organ. ‘Vein’ is from the Latin vena; vena cava is the great caver- 
nous vein of the abdominal cavity. The single vein that runs 
up the right side of the trunk to the heart is the ‘azygous’ (a¢vyos) 
‘unyoked’, ‘unpaired’. In the neck is the ‘jugular’ vein (compare 
iugulum, a yoke). ‘Jugal’ is frequently applied to the malar 
bone, yoked with the temporal by the zygoma. A vein of the arm 
is called the ‘basilic’, ‘royal’; this vein was once supposed to be of 
special importance. Carrying the blood from the digestive tract 
into the liver is the ‘portal’ (compare porta). 

Secreting organs are ‘glands’, a word derived from Latin glan- 
dula, diminutive of glans, ‘an acorn’, from the supposed re- 
semblance of certain of these structures to an acorn. Some 
glands resemble in their structure a bunch of grapes, and hence 
are termed ‘racemose’ (Latin racemus, ‘a grape bunch’). Among 
the larger glands of the body is the ‘pancreas’ (compare mér, 
‘all’, xpéas, ‘flesh’). The word ‘spleen’ is Greek in origin; ‘sali- 
vary’ recalls saliva. The sweetbreads or ‘thymus’ gland won its 
name from its fancied resemblance to a bunch of thyme, thymum. 
The term ‘organ’ is from épyavor, ‘a tool’. ‘Viscera’, a term used 
for the internal organs of the body collectively, is Latin. ‘Gullet’ 
is from gua, ‘throat’; the word is cognate with the heraldic term 
gules, ‘red color’, the color of the throat. ‘Oesophagus’, Greek in 
in origin, means ‘food carrier’. ‘Stomach’ is Greek in origin; it 
means ‘a little mouth’. ‘Pylorus’, the right glandular end of the 
stomach just before it passes into the intestine, gets its name from 
a Greek word which means ‘gate-keeper’, ‘warder’. ‘Sphincter’ 
is from a Greek verb meaning ‘to shut tight’. ‘Duodenum’, the 
name for the first twelve inches of the intestine, is Latin in origin. 
‘Intestine’ itself is Latin in origin. Its middle portion is the 
‘jejunum’, from Latin teiunus, ‘fasting’—the food stuff is mostly 
absorbed before it reaches this part (the ‘hungry gut’). The fold 
of peritoneum over the intestines is the ‘omentum’, ‘apron’; 
‘peritoneum’ is derived from Greek, and denotes something 
‘stretched around’. ‘Splanchnic’, applied to certain structures, is 
from the Greek word which means ‘the inward parts’. An old 
name for the inward parts was penetralia. The chest cavity is the 
thorax (@#pagt, ‘a breast plate’). The muscular sheet between 
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it and the abdominal cavity is the ‘diaphragm’, a word traceable 
to a Greek verb meaning ‘to hedge in’. The intestine is lined in 
certain parts by minute absorbing structures called ‘villi’, ‘hairs’. 

Among all the organs and tissues of the body nerves and 
vessels ramify in every direction, forming frequently a ‘plexus’, 
‘net-work’. Knots of nervous matter are scattered here and 
there, each knot being a ‘ganglion’, a term derived from a Greek 
word used at first to denote a tumor under the skin in the line of a 
tendon (the word is so employed by Galen), but later transferred 
to the gray matter aggregations of the nervous system. The 
‘sympathetic’ system coordinates many of the sensorimotor 
activities. A nerve going to the eye, and innervating one of the 
muscles which rotates the eyeball downwards is the patheticus, 
from the familiar Greek verb meaning to ‘suffer’. Another pair 
of cranial nerves of wide distribution is known as the par vagum, 
‘the wandering pair’. Still another, divided into three branches, 
is the ‘trigeminal’. 

We have many ‘insulas’, ‘lacunae’, ‘isthmuses’, ‘promontories’, 
‘pyramids’, a ‘hiatus’ here and there, ‘canals’, ‘ducts’, ‘fenestrae’, 
‘aqueducts’, ‘trochleas’ (‘pulleys’), ‘tunics’. 

Reprinted from THE CLASsicAL WEEKLY of Feb. 25, 1918, 
with the consent of the Editor 


BOOKS 


The many teachers who write to the Bureau for the 
title of an English dictionary which gives the deri- 
vation of words should hasten to buy a copy of The 
Winston Simplified Dictionary, published not long ago 
by the John C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. 
The price is $2.64. 


High School teachers of Latin and their pupils will be 
glad to know that D. Appleton and Company will 
bring out in the summer or early autumn a third 
historical novel by Paul L. Anderson entitled ‘For 
Freedom and for Gaul.’’ The central figure of this 
story is Vercingetorix. The story of the struggle 
between Caesar and the young Gallic chieftain, de- 
termined at all costs to defend his country against 
the Romans, is strikingly portrayed. 


Anyone who is interested in the writings of St. 
Augustine should write to the Prentice-Hall Publishing 
Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, to secure 
the small textbook by James M. Campbell and Martin 
R. P. McGuire entitled “Confessions of St. Augustine.” 
Price $2.50. It is attractive in appearance. 


Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., an- 
nounces the publication of a beautiful volume en- 
titled ‘‘The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks,” 
prepared by Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter, Curator of 
the Department of Classical Antiquities at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City. The book 
is richly illustrated and sells for $12.00. 


The Virgil Bimillennium Committee of Amherst 
College has brought out a small volume entitled ‘Virgil 
and Those Others.”’ Its author, Dr. Homer F. Rebert, 
devotes the first two chapters to studies of Virgil and 
the rest to other eminent Latin writers. All classical 
scholars will enjoy the book. 


Robert Burton’s Latin Comedy, ‘“‘Philosophaster,”’ 
published at Oxford in 1617, appears,in a beautiful 
blue and gold binding among the 1931 offerings of the 
Stanford University Press in California. The English 
translation by Paul Jordan-Smith is printed on pages 
directly opposite the Latin original. 
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The most attractive collection of Vergilian material 
which the Service Bureau has seen in magazine form 
was received a few days ago from Miss May Allen of 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, who is spending the 
year in Rome. It is approximately 11 x 14 inches in 
size and contains 68 pages of exquisite illustrations 
(with a running account in Italian) of Vergil and his 
works. All the paintings, drawings, works of art, etc., 
which are anywhere extant seem to have been copied. 
The title page bears the words ‘‘Virgilio-Numero di 
natale e capodanno de L’IIllustrazione Italiana a cura di 
Vincenza Ussani e Luigi Suttina. Fratelli Treves, 
Editori in Milano.’’ The cover page is stamped: 
“Supplemento al N. 49 de L’Illustrazione Italiana del 7 
Dicembre, 1930-IX.” 

The Service Bureau hopes to receive information 
later as to whether the publication can be supplied to 
Americans and, if so, the price and address at which it 
may be secured. Meanwhile, readers are asked not to 
order it from the Bureau. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A limited number of copies of the festival play, 
Vergil, by AticeE CoyLe TorBeErT, can still be ob- 
tained. But as there will be no reprint after this first 
edition is exhausted, those who desire copies of this 
very beautiful work, should order at once. The price is 
65 cents postpaid. Orders should be sent to Mrs. H. G. 
Torbert, 3107 Dumbarton Ave., Washington, D. C. 


The Bureau of University Travel in codperation with 
the American Classical League has issued a descriptive 
circular of a Vergilian Cruise for the Summer of 1931. 
Correspondence should be addressed to the company 
at Newton, Mass. 


Attention is called to the fact that it is now possible 
to obtain the eight issues of Latin Notes for the past 
year (1929-1930) in bound form as Volume VII, for 
$1.15. The previous issues are available at the same 
price, while the complete set of seven volumes may be 
secured at the special price of $7.00 (postage extra). 
The Latin Notes SUPPLEMENTS (with the exception 
of number III which is out of print) are now obtainable 
in a bound volume including numbers I-XLVII.»% The 
price is $5.00 (postage extra). 


In view of the fact that the Service Bureau sells for 
$1.35 each two scrapbooks which cost $1.25, and as a 
rule pays postage on those sent out, it seems only 
a matter of fair play to raise the price and relieve the 
customer of wondering what the postage will be. 
Therefore the three books now on hand, i.e., VERGIL, 
PracTicaL Uses oF LaTIn, and RoMAN Lire will be 
sold for $1.50 each, postpaid. 


To The Young Latin Teacher 

What is your special problem? If it is TEACHING 
Cagsar, the Service Bureau has the following items 
which it will gladly lend you, or which you can buy at 
the prices indicated. (Supplements V, XVII, XVIII, 
XXXII and XXXIII are not loaned.) 

39. Some suggestions for varying the work in the 
Caesar class in order to avoid monotony. 10 cents. 

100. An outline for a debate for the Caesar class, 
“Resolved that Caesar’s methods were justified by his 
ultimate aims;’ also a bibliography and page refer- 
ences. Contributed by pupils in the Western High 
School, Baltimore, Md., under the supervision of 
Jessie Ebaugh. 5 cents. 


102. Suggestions fora Caesar model exhibit. 5 cents. 

141. Illustrations of ‘‘Problems”’ designed for review 
work in a Caesar class, by S. Alice Toole, Perry, N. Y. 
5 cents. 

156. A simple and interesting account in English of 
Caesar’s life, designed to afford material for the writing 
of Latin in the second year, by Anna Jones, Central 
High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 5 cents. 

217. Suggestions for an inexperienced teacher of 
Caesar, by James P. Templeman, Baltimore, Md. 
10 cents. 

227. Practical Suggestions for the Caesar teacher, 
by Elsie Kopplin, High School, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
5 cents. 

229. Fifteen anecdotes connected with Caesar; 
adapted by M. V. Harrison, from translations of classi- 
cal authors. 10 cents. 

408. Comprehensions as an aid to the translation of 
Caesar, by Grace Light, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 cents. 

Sup. V. Twenty interesting stories about Caesar; 
taken from translations of classical authors. 1 cents. 
(Not loaned.) 

Sup. XVII. Sight passages from the Caesar text (in- 
cluding several from the Civil War). Selected by 
teachers in the Central High School, Washington, 
D.C. 10 cents. (Not loaned.) 

Sup. XVIII is similar in content. 

Sup. XXXII. Suetonius as a basis for visualizing 
the man Caesar, by Mrs. C. T. Mather, Franklin K. 
Lane High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 10 cents. (Not 
loaned.) 

Sup. XXXIII. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero, by Viola Marshall, Adrian, Michigan. 10 
cents. (Not loaned.) 


To The Young Latin Teacher 

What is your special problem? If it is TRANs- 
LATIONS, the Service Bureau has the following items 
which it will gladly lend you, or which you can buy 
at the prices indicated. (Supplements XXV_ and 
XLII and Bulletins XVI and XXIII are not loaned.) 

40a. On method in translation, by Frank Gardner 
Moore, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10 cents. 

40b. Quotations from the Pennsylvania Syllabus. 
5 cents. 

40c. A hint to the pupil. 5 cents. 

40d. <A concrete illustration for procedure in teach- 
ing a class to translate by the word order method, by 
Mason D. Gray, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
5 cents. 

72. A selected bibliography of method in the teach- 
ing of ability to read Latin. Prepared by students 
under the supervision of W. L. Carr. 5 cents. 

191. How to study your Cicero lesson; printed 
directions which are pasted in the texts of pupils in the 
East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 5 cents. 

253. An interesting experiment: an attempt to dis- 
cover the procedure of pupils in attacking translation, 
by Mabel W. Rentfro, Moscow, Idaho. 5 cents. 

275. Teaching pupils to translate, by Elizabeth 
Glass, Lynchburg, Virginia. 5 cents. 

281. Using translations: the hard way to study 
Latin. A teacher’s message to her class, by Mildred 
Little. 5 cents. 

333a. Reading Latin for comprehension, by Edith F. 
Claflin. (Loan only.) 

333b. Teaching the comprehension of Latin, by 
Edith F. Claflin. (Loan only.) 

Sup. XXV. Various methods of sight reading con- 
cretely illustrated, by Laura Woodruff, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 10 cents. (Not loaned.) 
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Sup. XLIII. Our Latin reading method, by Elsie M. 
Smithies, University High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
10 cents. (Not loaned.) 

Bul. XVI. Latin prose passages for comprehension 
at sight. Prepared by the Latin Conference of the 
Private School Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia 
and vicinity, under the chairmanship of John F. 
Gummere. 


loaned.) 

Bul. XXIII. Latin poetry passages for compre- 
hension at sight. By the same contributors as the 
above. 10 cents; 5 cents in quantities. (Not loaned.) 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
PUBLICATIONS 

AS 
Vergilian Map 
MG In five colors, size 24” by 36”, showing the Wan- # i 
<lerings of Aeneas. This beautiful map has been gh 
a: issued in connection with the Bimillennium Vergili- fey 
the great celebration which the League is 
fostering in honor of the poet Vergil. It is suitable 
a): tor framing and will be a useful ornament in any 2 
MY; Latin school room. $1.00, postpaid. ah 
Vergilian Stamps 
“~P Eight differently colored Italian stamps issued in 
% / honor of the Bimillennium Vergilianum. Each one (x 
Mi | carries an illustration which relates to the two-line #R 
S| quotation from Vergil at the bottom of the stamp. gy 
ay \ 35 cents the set, postpaid. 4 
Ver 
Ostia Antica 
hi: A series of twelve artistic postcards, and a guide- && 
Sr book for visiting the ruins at Ostia (illustrated) iM 
=): written by Signor Guido Calza, Director of Exca- ve 
Ve vations at Ostia. This is a very attractive and #f& 
“4p interesting set, and we are offering it to members of gy 
py the League at only 60 cents. We have a very how 
4? += limited supply, so please send your orders early. fn 
=) A Slave of Catiline 
By Paul L. Anderson. “Stirring days in Old gf 
e: Rome are recalled by this story, which tells how a bes 
=6boy waif helps Cicero break up Catiline’s con- 
Spiracy against the Roman Republic.” (D. Apple- 
a ton and Co., New York, N. Y.) Regular price, bs 
$2.00; price to League members, $1.65. 
< The Lure and Lore of Archaeology (2 
RY This book, by Ralph V. D. Magoffin, presents a gi 
wag f rapid view of the achievements of archaeology in . 
many fields; of its colorful and romantic history; #& 
4 =—sof its methods; how the archaeologist goes about his gi 
task; how he interprets what he finds. 85 cents post- 
paid. 
Andivius Hedulio 
WF Adventures of a Roman Nobleman in the Daysof ‘% 
=, the Empire. By Edward Lucas White. A racy and iA 


entertaining story which is also a ‘“‘literal reproduc- 


y tion of the most wonderful society that the ancient x 
= world ever saw.’’ Publisher’s price, $2.50; special #& 

Ay price to League members, $2.00, postpaid. a 


Vergilian Medal 


In bronze, two inches in diameter, suitable as an be 
award to high school students of Latin. It will make i 
; an excellent paper weight. The medal was designed gi 
Ws = =by Tom. H. Jones, sculptor of the Tomb of the Un- ‘ae 
known Soldier at Washington. Prices—single 
$2.00. Orders for ten or more, $1.60 each. 
y The same medal in a larger size—S inches in diam- bw 
: eter—finished on obverse with head of Vergil, $20; KS 
finished, obverse and reverse, $25; obverse and y 
reverse mounted on walnut board, $45. ~ 


10 cents; 5 cents in quantities. (Not 


A Safe Investment in a Bank that Cannot Fail 
(A quotation from a letter addressed to the Service Bureau) 

Last summer (spent at The American Academy at 
Rome) was wonderful—a dream of a life time ;came 
true. It was a strenuous period but worth many times 
what we paid for it. I am still in a dream and more 
often find myself in the streets of Rome than i in those 
of the little town of 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 
I. In Mimeographed Form 
409 items will be lent for postage only. Sale price, 5 


cents as a rule. Leaflets containing titles will be sent 
out free of charge. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 
The 49 Supplements now available are sold with a 
few exceptions for 10 cents. For a list of titles, write for 
Leaflets I-VI (sent free of charge) or consult the various 
issues of Latin Notes. The number that follows is a 
continuation of that given in the March issue. 

49. Roman Amphitheatres. By. H. V. Canter, 
Professor of Latin, University of Illinois. Price 10 
cents. This issue contains two large pictures, the 
Colosseum at Rome and the Amphitheatre at Pom- 


peii. 
III. Bulletins 

XXIV. The Writing on the Wall—Some Pompeian 
Graffiti. Contributed by HELEN W. Cote, 
Philadelphia. This is richly illustrated. Price 
45 cents. 

The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers— 
An Account of Its Aims and Activities. De- 
signed for principals, superintendents, and 
professors of secondary education who are not 
in touch with the idea of a National Service 
Bureau for teachers of a secondary subject. 
No charge. 


XXV. 


IV. 

Set I. 62 paper prints listed in the February Latin 
Notes. Owing to unexpected complications, the list 
of those dealing with Rome and the Romans has been 
postponed to the May issue. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


OF LATIN NOTES published 8 times yearly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1931. 


State oF New York........ 
Ss. 


County oF New York...... 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Frances Sasin, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that she is the editer of the LATIN 
NOTES, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business ae are: 

Publisher, editor, managing editor, business ke E. SABIN, 
New York University, ph nerenty Square East, 51 W. 4th 

2. This leaflet . published by the Service Bureau for eesical Teach- 

ers which is sup by the American Classical League of which Ralph 
. Magoffin is Amt lly FRANCES SABIN is the Director of the Bureau. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affhiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities as so stated by, him. 

Frances E, SaBin 
Sworn to and subscribed before me on March 18, 1931. 
Etwoop C, KAstNER, 


Commission Expires March 30, 1982. 
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